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Industry Drive To Cut Accidents Gains Momentum 


The wartime woodworking industry plans to meet a large part of its manpower 
shortage by reducing job accidents 40 percent in the next 6 months by a cooperative 
safety drive by the industry, labor unions, State labor departments, national safety 
organizations, insurance companies, the United States De "partment of Labor, and 
other Federal agencies. 


Meeting and maintaining this goal will add nearly 4 million man-days of work- 
ing time in 1945 and will mean that many more pontoon bridges, trailers, aircraft, 
gun crates, and ammunition boxes for the Army and Navy. 


The third industry to pledge a concentrated safety drive to meet the Labor 
Department’s over-all goal of a million fewer accidents in 1945, its present acci- 
dent toll is more than twice the national average and is 1 of the 10 highest in the 
country. A successful campaign would save planing mills and wooden container 
plants nearly $2,000,000 a year, safeguard the lives of 150,000 workers and keep 
nearly 6,000 employees on the job who otherwise would lose working time from 
industrial injuries. 


Composed predominantly of small plants scattered throughout the 48 States, 
this industry offers a challenge to safety engineers because of the difficulty of reach- 
ing thousands of small plant managements with the importance of organized safety 
programs. 


¢\f*\\UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 














National Labor Conference Adopts Program 


T he follo wing resolutions were ado pte d by the Bk VCE nth National Conf rence on Labor Le gislation - 


ANNUAL WAGE 


Experience of progressive managements over a 
period of years has shown the value of a guaran 
teed annual wage in maintaining stability of em- 
ployment and purchasing power for the products 
of industry. Such a wage will be of even greater 
value after the war in achieving the higher living 
standards for which we are fighting today. 

The Eleventh National Conference on Labor 
Legislation therefore endorses the principle of an 
annual wage and urges the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to survey the experiences of those 
companies which have inaugurated such systems, 
analyze the problems and advantages, and make 
available information which will assist labor and 
management to cooperate in extending the prin- 
ciple to other industries, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


An adequate social security system is essential 
for the protection of workers against the emer- 
gencies that prevent income-earning and to help 
employers in meeting their security obligations 
to large groups of workers. It is also now gen- 
erally accepted that an adequate system of social 
insurance is essential to maintain consumer pur- 
chasing power, production, and employment. 

Adequate social security will also help solve the 
present manpower shortage by facilitating labor 
mobility, willingness to seek jobs wherever they 
exist, and providing a sense of security essential 
to maintenance of morale of war workers faced 
with inevitable unemployment when contract ter- 
minations come, 

To be adequate, an insurance system must pro- 
vide incomes for those emergencies which most 
commonly interfere with income earning; unem- 
ployment, sickness, long-time physical disability, 
disability due to old age and dependency. By in- 
cluding all wage earners and small-salaried per- 
sons under the system and thereby pooling risks, 
contributions may be maintained at the lowest 
pe ssible levels. 

For these reasons, the conference recommends 
the extension and coordination of existing social 
security legislation into a national program which 
will provide protection for millions of workers 
and the self-employed not now covered by any 
social security law, provide income to help make 
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up for loss of income due to sickness and which 
will conform to accepted minimum national 
standards, 

To this end we urge the following specific steps : 

A. Amendment of the Social Security Act to 
improve and liberalize old-age and survivors’ in 
surance, and to provide prepaid sickness and hos- 
pitalization benefits. 

B. Amendment by the States of existing. State 
Unemployment Compensation laws to provide 
protection for all employees, to increase benefits 
in line with the generally accepted standard of 
$26 weekly maximum for 26 weeks with no more 
than a 1-week waiting period, and to eliminate 
merit rating. 

C. Continuation of public ‘employment services 
on a national basis, to include job counseling as 
well as placement, with tht retention of recognized 
nonprofit placement services through unions, pro- 
fessional societies, etc. 

Pending the improvement of existing social se 
curity legislation the conference urges that in 
creases in Social Security contributions be per 
mitted to rise as contemplated in the law. We 
therefore urge the President to veto the proposal 
to freeze the tax at the present level. We direct 
that a copy of this report be sent to the President 
and the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 


LABOR FUNCTIONS 


A variety of Federal emergency war agencie: 
are now handling labor functions which properly 
belonged in the Federal and State Labor depart- 
ments. The scattering of these labor matters 
makes difficult the close Federal-State coordina- 
tion needed. The Eleventh National Conference 
on Labor Legislation therefore recommends that 
all labor functions be established in the State and 
Federal labor departments. 


LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


Labor legislation for women has resulted in in 
estimable benefits for the women workers of our 
country. 

The adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment 
would wipe out all remedial legislation for women, 
passage of which in the various States has 
been secured at the cost of great effort and sacri- 


fice. 
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The Equal Rights Amendment would not ac- 
complish the purpose for which it is intended 
because it is written in such general terms that it 
would throw into confusion all existing laws on 
the legal status of women, would result in frequent 
litigation, and would necessitate constant judicial 
interpretation. 

Any existing discrimination against women in 
the matter of property rights, marriage rights, 
and jury rights can best be removed by changes 
in specific State statutes to meet the particular 
needs of the individual loc ality. 

The Eleventh National Conference on Labor 
Legislation hereby goes on record as disaproving 
and opposing adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


The right to vote is meaningful only if there is 
freedom and opportunity to exercise it. The 
Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion therefore urges the enactment of State legis- 
lation allowing 4 hours off with pay upon request 
of the worker to go to the polls and east his ballot. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Our common experience during the last 12 years 
in building a better way of life for the wage earn- 
ers of America, and duri ing the recent he artbreak- 
ing years of mobilizing a Nation for total war, 
has made the Eleventh National Conference on 
State Labor Legislation deeply appreciative of the 
wise leadership, the resourcefulness and the cour- 
age of the present Secretary of Labor. 


Latin American Labor 


Labor officials from five American Republics 
and Puerto Rico, are in the United States for 
special study of the problems of employed women 
and children, Jabor-law administration, and in- 
— il-accident prevention. ‘They were selected 
by their respective governments to work for about 
3 months under the direction of the Women’s Bu- 
reau and the Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Senhora Jandyra Rodrigues is Chief of Inspec- 
tion for Women and Child Workers in manufac- 
turing and commerce of the Department of Labor, 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. This division has 40 
employees, 12 of them inspectors, whom she trains. 
Occasionally, she is asked to train inspectors for 
the general inspection division. Much of the work 
of her division is concerned with issuing work 
permits to minors. Senhora Rodrigues has been 
in the Labor Department 10 years and in her pres- 
ent position 4 years. 
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One of her most valuable contributions has been 
the inauguration of these annual conferences of 
Governers’ representatives from State labor de- 
partments and organized labor to foster free dis- 
cussion and interchange of ideas and common 
problems surrounding labor law and its adminis- 
tration. The fruits of these conferences are im- 
planted today in the labor laws of many States 
and are reflected in the hearts of millions of 
American workers who enjoy the benefits of these 
laws. 

In the challenging days ahead when we must 
again mobilize—mobilize the human and material 
resources of this Nation for peace, we shall need 
to meet in other such annual conferences to share 
experience and problems, to gain understanding, 
and to formulate sound bases for State social and 
labor legislation and administration. America 
must not fail its responsibility to realize here that 
prosperity which is essential to the peace of the 
world. 

The Eleventh National Conference on Labor 
Legislation expresses the hope that these confer- 
ences will continue and be fruitful in the years to 
come. For her vision and wisdom in creating 
this institution which has contributed so much to 
the economic and social progress of America, we, 
the representatives of organized labor and the la- 
bor commissioners of the States, in this conference 
extend to the Secretary of Labor our gratitude, 
respect and deep affection. 

The conference requests that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States and to the Governors and Governors-elect 
of all the States here represented, 


Officials Study Here 


Dr. Milton Fernandes Pereira Director of 
the Accident Prevention Division of the National 
Department of Labor of Brazil. He has been en- 
gaged in accident-prevention and industrial-hy- 
giene work for 20 years and in his present position 
is responsible for factory and mine safety in- 
spection work, 

Chile is represented by Senora Clara Williams 
de lunge and Julio Figueroa Fernandez. Senora 
dle lunge is Chief of the Inspection Division for 
Women and Child Workers in the province of 
Santiago. She has held this position since 1932, 
has organized the division and the inspection of 
home work, and is responsible for training new 
inspectors. She has been very active in various 
organizations, including the association of labor 
department officials and the association of social 
workers; has worked with the trade unions and 
served as technical adviser to their conventions, 








Mr. Figueroa has been Secretary General of the 
Industrial Accident Insurance Fund of Chile for 
7 years, and was with the Department of Social 
Security of the Ministry of Health for 5 years. 

Senora Carmen Vasquez de Molina has been 
Labor Inspector for the Women’s Division of the 
Mexican Department of Labor for 3 years. This 
division is concerned particularly with enforcing 
legislation for women and children. Senora 
Molina is a trained social worker and developed 
a program of social work among employed women 
for the Mexican Department of Labor. 

Carlos Ricardo Jordan Lawezzari is Chief of 
the Inspection Division of the Department of 
Labor of Peru. In the 10 years Mr. Jordan has 
been with the Department of Labor, he has had 
experience as a labor inspector in both rural and 
industrial areas. He has held his present position 
since 1940. 

Senora Maria Ter resa Quinones de Correa is 
Chief of the Women’s Division of the Department 
of Labor of Puerto Rico. She is responsible for 
the administration of labor legislation. This in- 
volves the inspection of commercial, industrial, 
and all work establishments and investigation of 
living conditions of all employed women. The 
division enforces minimum-wage orders in indus- 
tries employing women and handles wage claims 
and other problems brought to it by women 
workers. 

Samuel Oscar Blixen Flores is in the Inspection 
and Accidents Division of the Insurance Bank of 
Uruguay, the government insurance fund that is 
responsible for workmen’s compensation and in- 
dustrial safety. Mr. Blixen has been associated 
with the Insurance Bank for 21 years. 


A 2-week orientation course was given in the 
Department of Labor in Washington. Here the 
visitors learned of the varied work of the Depart- 
ment and the enforcement of Federal laws. 

The State labor departments or industrial com- 
missions of New York, Rhode Island, North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, and Minnesota invited the labor 
officials to study and observe the types of work in 
which they are interested. A few other States 
also were visited. Senora Iunge and Senora Cor- 
rea went to New York, Rhode Island. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Philadelphia. Senhora Ro- 
drigues and Senora Molina visited North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, New York and Philadelphia. 

The women visitors observed the enforcement 
of child-labor, minimum-wage, and industrial- 
home-work legislation, and accompanied inspec- 
tors on regular plant inspections. They went 
into factories to note the jobs on which women are 
employed and the provisions for safety and health. 
They visited vocational schools to study methods 
of training, and trade-union locals in which 
women are active. Interested in women’s partici- 
pation in public affairs, they studied women’s or- 
ganizations concerned with the problems of work- 
ing women. 

The men officials are especially interested in 
methods and standards of industrial-accident pre- 
vention, in safety education, and the administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws. Mr. 
Blixen and Mr. Figueroa went to Wisconsin, New 
York, and Rhode Island, and Dr. Pereira and Mr. 
Jordan to New York and North Carolina. Mr. 
Blixen went to Chicago to study the meat-packing, 
cement, and other industries, Dr. Pereira to Pitts- 
burgh for special study of mine safety. 


Conference Fixes Reconversion Blueprint for Women 


Women officials of 30 key organizations at- 
tended a 2-day conference early in December c: uled 
by Miss Frieda S. Miller, Chief of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, to 
discuss postwar adjustments for women workers. 
The program adopted, which is called “Recon- 
version Blueprint for Women,” seeks no special 
favors for women and asks only that they be recog- 
nized as a part of the labor force, with the same 
employment rights and with access to the same 
facilities as men. The recommendations of the 
conference are as follows: 


A. Women’s employment must be considered not 
only as a woman or labor problem but one of 
human welfare, which includes women’s status in 
the wage-earning world, their home and family 
responsibilities, and their relation to the National 
economy. 


Organizations interested to aid in the solution 
of such problems should carry on an extensive 
program of educating women themselves, labor 
groups, employers, and the general public, as to 
the social and economic significance of women as 
workers. The purchasing power of women, as- 
sured steady employment with good returns for 
their work, is a valuable asset to the community 
and to the country as a whole. Of great impor- 
tance are the causes underlying women’s search 
for jobs. ‘To support themselves and their de- 
son ents, in many cases as the prime family wage- 

earner; to supplement the family income in order 
to achieve a decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their children. 

To attain the desirable objectives during the 
reconversion and postwar period it is basic to 
work for full employment, which will promote 
the interests of all and provide full opportunity 
for women. 
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To develop sound policies and effective machin- 
ery for translating such policies into practice, it 
is necessary to study women’s prospects in relation 
to all postwar planning, and work for solution of 
their employment problems, through: 


1. Analyses of women’s impending job shifts in 
terms of kinds and numbers of jobs which 
will evaporate, and of the possible transfer 
of war skills and new applications for those 
skills in civilian industries and employment. 

2. Establishment of policies and procedures for 
necessary lay-offs, to prevent discrimination 
against Women as such. 

3. Assurance of public employment service fa- 
cilities equipped and competent to handle the 
needs of all comers, including the many spe- 
cial groups which would benefit by special 
counseling but whose placement opportuni- 
ties should all be equally unabridged. Re- 
establishment of State and local advisory 
committees to the public employment service. 

4. Opening to women the benefits of adequate 
counseling, training, and retraining facilities. 

5. The establishment of at least adequate mini- 
mum conditions in the traditional woman- 
employing industries for women’s shifts back 
to pre-war occupations. 

6. Readiness of women, in entering the labor 
market, to share all the responsibilities of 
employment, including taking advantage of 
opportunity to raise standards through col- 
lective bargaining. 

7. Provision of funds for women workers when 
demobilized to return to former homes or go 
to new areas where employment opportunities 
are available. 

8. Advance planning of public works ae 
to meet the needs of all workers affected by 
reconversion shifts. 

9. Services of competent, informed women on 


public post-war planning bodies such as mu- 
nicipal and State planning committees. 

B. Another essential method for promoting the 
welfare of women wage earners, who are also the 
homemakers and mothers of the race, is to build 
up progressive labor standards through legis- 
lation. 

The legislatures of 44 States will be in session 
during the coming year and most of them will not 
meet again until 1947. If the reconversion pro- 
gram is to have behind it the effect of legal stand- 
ards, these must be put on the statute books with- 
out delay. 

This presents the opportunity to safeguard 
women with good work standards, by: 


1. Restoration of full enforcement of pre-war 
State and Federal labor laws, and reenact- 
ment where repealed. 

. Improvement of legal labor standards. Ex- 
tension to all States of minimum wage, max- 
imum hour, equal pay legislation and pro- 
tection of collective bargaining rights; and 
administrative extension of minimum-wage 
orders to uncovered occupations. 

3. Extension and improvement of workmen’s 
compensation, old age and survivors’ and un- 
employment insurance to provide adequate 
benefits for all workers. Removal from un- 
employment insurance of the inequities and 
restrictive provisions in law and in adminis- 
tration. 

4. Effective administration of labor laws by 
well-organized State departments of labor, 
with adequate funds and staff and progres- 
sive policies. 

5. Efforts to solve problems and to raise stand- 
ards in major woman-employing fields (as 
services and consumer industries); and to 
develop good employment policies for vari- 
ous types, skills, and statuses of women. 


to 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,400,000 in November, 
14,000 less than in October and almost 114 million 
less than in November 1943. Although manufac- 
turing employment continued to decline, a greater 
than seasonal expansion took place in trade, re- 
flecting the large volume of pre-Christmas retail 


buying. 
MANUFACTURING 
Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing 
industries declined by 91,000 from October to 
November. 
The durable goods group reported a decline of 
78,000 factory workers. For the twelfth consecu- 
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tive month, the transportation equipment group 
accounted for the largest part of this decrease. 

All but two of the nondurable goods groups re- 
ported increased employment. However, a sea- 
sonal drop of almost 40,000 in the food group more 
than offset all of these small increases. Expanded 
operations in plants within the chemicals group 
required an additional 12,000 workers for Novem- 
ber, while labor returning from agriculture made 
possible an increase of 8,000 in the textile-mill 
products group. 

Average hourly earnings for all manufacturing 
in October was $1.03, exactly the same as in Sep- 
tember, but 114 cents above the August level. 
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Kach of the durable and all but one of the non 
durable goods groups reported increases in hou ly 
earnings between August and October. 

Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing 


was $46.98, an increase of 73 cents over September 


and $1.10 over August. All major groups in 
both durable and nondurable goods reported in- 


creased earnings between August and October. 


E-stimated number of page eaine s and ave age 





weekly farn 


MINING 


All mining industries—anthracite, bituminous, 
and metal—reported increases in weekly earnings 
from September to October. Bituminous miners 
earned $7.25 more than in October 1943, while 
anthracite miners averaged $6.51 more than a year 


ago. 


ngs in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 








[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 
mated nun f 7 rners 
seneemetns yr needed _ ee Average weekly earnings 
Industry grou} - — 

November October November October September October 

44 1944 1943 Lv44 1944 1943 
ALL MANUFACTURING 12, 568 12, 659 14, 007 $46, 98 $46, 25 $44, 86 

] ble ! x9 ” 167 6 2 52.19 

Iron and steel and their product 630 1, 634 1,744 1. 44 51.2 49. 74 
Electrical machinery 691 700 l 18. 39 48. 55 16.44 
Machinery, except electrical 117 1, 127 1 48 54. 47 is 
lransportation equipment, except automobik 1,874 1,910 62. 80 60. 90 8. 47 
Automobiles 650 twit 57. 90 55. 93 0 
Nonferrous metals and their product 7 ( 124 49.75 48.77 {s, 24 
Lumber and timber basic products j 414 it $6. 21 | 4.89 4.17 
} ture and finished lumber p1 532 l l 37.4 6. 52 1.7 
clay, and glass products 2 322 40. 79 9. 52 8.1 
N ls ) 4 7.99 6? 5 
rextile mill products and other fiber manufactt s 1,073 1m) 0 0.10 2s. 04 
Apparel and other finished textile products 7t 67 s2 31. 85 31.77 27, St 
Leather and leather product 0 03 ] 4.04 34. OF 0, 22 
Food hp 1,045 1.0 ts. 39 87. 7 ». 4 
lot l nulactures “4 s l $ t1.4 On. Ad 
Paper and allied product 17 ‘ 10. 1 9 1] 

Printing, publishing, and allied product 2 I 15. OF 15, 60 j 
("} { ’ 43, 44.08 42. 64 
Pr 132 7.02 f5, 67 2 99 
kK 100) 1Y i. Ut ha). GO jx. OS 
\I uo Os 14. 6Y 44.1 11. 
Anti e1 } 6,7 ‘ 1.08 47.45 44.77 
itu nous coa n i2 s 2.33 50. 95 45. 08 
Viet u ni ‘ “9 f 45.81 75 45.19 
Tron 2 2h, § 0 43.72 13 77 
Copp 22.3 uO. ¢ 47.10 15, 00 
Lead 1 14.7 Js 46. 95 44.57 
Gold ly { 14.34 12, 80 
Mi u 2 ( 15.8 16. 04 
Kleetr tand power Th ) 0 19. 01 16,14 
treet 1 iy and | 228 229 is. (2 14.06 
Hot ir-round : 23. 24 21.12 
P undr 2 244 24 27.77 2a, 12 
1) i I { sO) 78. 2 1.77 2 3 
I y 10! 14 17 4. 5O His 

I I 46.0 ‘7 37. 08 2 3 
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Public Employment 


Reqular Federal, Employment of war agencies 
within continental United States in Novembe 
1944 declined for the third consecutive month 
from the 1944 peak in August. War agency em 
ployment outside continental United States con 
tinued upward, however. <A net increase of 4,390 
in agencies other than war agencies reflected in 
creases in the Post Office Department (3.200), 
Treasury Department (1,600), Veterans Admin 
istration (1.000), and Federal Works Agency 
(800), and decreases of 1.200 in the Agriculture 


Department and of 800 in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The increase in postal employment 
was almost entirely in the intermittent-employee 
group and undoubtedly reflected anticipation of 
an unusually large volume of business at Christ- 
mastime, 

The net increase in total Federal employment 
(including employment of Government corpora 
tions) between October and November 1944 
amounted to 7,000 and brought the total to 3.375.- 
000, or 130,000 higher than it was a year ago. 
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“m ployment and pay rells in regular Federal service 
Covernment corporations, November 1944 


In thousand 


eo — i 
rotal 3, 3875. 1 $720, 179 
Iexecutive ! 3, 320. 8 | 713, 292 
War agencies 2,482.5 | 543, 709 
Continental United States 2, 045. 7 ) 
Outside continental United 
States 136.8 ( 
Other agencies S48. 3 169, 583 
Continental United States 832. 5 
Outside continental United 
States__ 15.8 2) 
Judicial 2. 6 789 
Legislative 6.3 1, 529 
Government corporations 35. 4 1, 569 
Includes employees in United States navy y s who are also included 
under shipbuilding and employe« orce-ace nstruct who are 
neluded under construction project Pay re re estimated 
Data not available. 
Employees of Government corporations are | i out rey ie fr 


operations and not out of Treasury funds. 


Shipbuilding and repair—Al\though employ 
ment on all shipbuilding and repair projects de 
creased 8.200 during November 1944, this was the 
result of a sharp decline in the North Atlantic re 
gion and smaller declines in the Great Lakes and 
Inland regions, totalling 12,500, partially offset by 
increases in the South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
regions, 

Relatively, pay rolls de lined more than employ 
ment (4 percent as compared with 0.6 percent, re 
spectively) between October and November 1944. 
This is accounted for by the fact that many of the 
shipyards had 5 pay periods ending in October 
and only 4 in November. 


Total employment and pay rolls in United States navy yards 
/ i 


and private shipyards within continental United States by 


si ipb sildir g region, November 1944! 


Shipbuilding region Emplovment Pay rolls 
. —, . 

Ail regions 1, 467. 9 $413, 950 
United States navy vards 321.6 91, 962 
Private shipyards 1, 146. 3 321, OSS 

North Atlantic 518.0 152. 678 

South Atlantic 130. 1 34, 875 

Gulf 106, 2 54, 055 

Pacific 513. 4 142, 803 

Creat Lakes 53. 9 15, 006 

Inland 56. 4 14. 533 


! Preliminary. 
2 Includes all navy yards within continent 
repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard yard 


Construction employment_—An upturn in site 
employment on public utility construction in No 
vember 1944, although partially offset by decline: 
on all other types of projects, except nonresiden 
tial buildings, was responsible for the increase of 
3,200 site employees on all privately financed con 
struction. The total of 394.200 for these projects 
in November 1944 was only 800 lower than the 
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total a year age. except for a shift from res 

dential to nonresidential building and a sizabl 
increase in employment on miscellaneous projects, 
employment on the various types of projects flu 

tuated within very narrow limits throughout the 
year, 

Site employment on federally financed cor 
struction declined 10.600 in November 1944. 
mainly as a result of a decline on nonresidential 
building construction. All types of projects 
shared in the employment decline of 54 percent 
during the vear, but residential building, airport, 
nonresidential building, and street and highwa 
han the 


| 


construction declined relatively more 1 
other types of projects. 

Between November 1943 and November 1944 
site employment on both Federal and non-Federal 
projects declined relatively more than other em- 
ployment, 2s percent as against 2 percent, Be 
tween October and November 1944, however, other 
employment dropped 6 percent and site employ 
ment | percent. 


cmploume? and pr 


Estimates 
continental Unite 










ype of project } 
New constr etior total 724. 7 
At the construction sit« 594. 9 
Federal projects ‘ 200. 7 $41. 579 
Airports 11. 1 2, 162 
Buildings 123. 5 i, 260 
Residential 13.5 2.391 
Nonresicentia 110.0 23, 869 
l-leetrifieatio: I Oo 
Reclamatiot ) » 210 
River, harbor, and flood 
contro! 4 ed 1 OUt 
Streets and highway 14. 1 2, 802 
Water and sewer svsten » 0 S38 
Miscellaneous lo. 0 3, 147 
Non Federal projects 04, 2 
Buildings 107.1 16, 702 
Residential WO. 7 
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Cost of Living and Retail Costs of Food—November 1944 


Average prices of living essentials showed little 
change between mid-October and mid-November. 
The family food bill went up about 0.1 percent 
and there were scattered increases in prices of 
clothing and housefurnishings as the demand for 
many lower-priced articles continued to exceed 
available supplies, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of living 
costs of moderate-income city families rose 0.1 per 
cent over the month and stood at 126.5 percent of 
the 1935-39 average, 1.9 percent above the level of 
one year ago. 

In the family food bill, seasonal increases in 
prices of eggs, green beans and apples, and higher 
prices for fresh and frozen fish offset the usual 
early winter price declines for oranges, lettuce, 
and spinach. Onion, sweetpotato, and white po- 
tato prices decreased contraseasonally. 

While the supply of most staple foods was ade- 
quate, supplies of butter were again quite limited, 
and pork, cheese, canned fruit and salmon con- 
tinued to be scarce. Larger quantities of better 
grades of beef were available in November than in 
October, and sugar was more readily obtainable. 

Average prices of clothing and housefurnishings 
advanced slightly (0.1 percent) over the month. 
Small increases in men’s overalls and work shirts 
occurred in a number of cities as retailers adjusted 
prices on new stocks, as permitted by OPA ceilings 
issued in August. Disappearance of lower-priced 
lines raised the average cost of cotton housedresses, 
and supplies of cotton clething in general con- 
tinued to be extremely limited. 

Average gas prices in New York City advanced 
in November as the usual winter rate increase 
went into effect. Some coke prices advanced 
slightly, while dealers stretched civilian supplies 
by adding higher-priced types of coke to less ex- 
pensive qualities. 

Most of the miscellaneous goods and services 
remained stable. Rents were not surveyed in 
November. 
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Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as 
of Nov. 15, 
1044 Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Aug. 15, 
(1935-39 = 1944, to 1943, to 1939, to 
100) Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 5, 
1944 144 1o44 


Average: Large cities 126. 5 


North Atlantic: 
Boston . 123. 
Buffalo : 126. 
New York__.- 127. 3 
Philadelphia _ - - 124. 
Pittsburgh_- 126. 8 

South Atlantie: 
Baltimore ___-_ 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 

North Central: 
Chicago - — -- 
Cincinnati- 
Cleveland. _ _-- 
Detroit........ 
Kansas City - _- 
Minneapolis- 

St. Louis—- —_- 

South Central: 
Birmingham _ _ 
Houston__- 

Western: 
Denver-_-_-_-__- 
Los Angeles__.- 
San Francisco 
Seattle... 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent 
of the expenditures of families who had income ranging 
from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods and forced Changes in hous- 
ing and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs” 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing 
the index, ask for “Description of the Cost of Living Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” For an appraisal of 
the factors enumerated above, see the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 
1944. 
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